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JEPPERSON-EDMONDS CONCERT BY. Y, WINS HARDEST BASKET BALL 
ee GAME OF SEASON 


BIG CROWDS HEAR UTAHW’S GREAT-, 
|U. OF U. OUTCLASSED IN INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM WORK—SCORE 47 


EST CONTRALTO | | 


Two of Music School Faculty Render 


Difficult Program—Miss Edmunds 
An Artiste 


The fifth number of the Lyceum lec- 
ture course took the form of a grand 
recital, given by two of our talented 
music school teachers—Miss Florence 
Jepperson, and Miss Lida Edmunds, on 
Saturday last in College Hall, before 


an exceptionally large and appreciative | 


audience of students and townspeople. 

In introducing the artistes to the new 
students, Professor Lund paid them fit- 
ting tributes. He said that Mr. Chad- 
wick of the Boston conservatory, had 
told him that Miss Jepperson was the 
best student they had had in twenty 
years. He to'd how that Miss Edmunds 
had played instinctively since her 
childhood, and after several years of 


study in the Hast had become a pianist | 


of recognized ability in musical circles. 

The beautiful program which Miss 
Jepperson so ably rendered included 
some very difficult numbers. Those 
worthy of special mention—if we can 
justly discriminate, are—‘The Sp'en- 


dor Falls on Castle Walls,” ‘Tears, | 


Idle Tears,’ and “O, Swallow, Flying 
South” — Tennyson’s poems set to 
musie by Whelpley, {n which the rich 
mel'ow tones of the artiste’s voice rose 
and fell in sweet cadences. Miss Jep- 
person responded to a demand for an 
encore number with Ethelbert Nevin’s 
famous song “The Rosary.” 

The “Fairy Tale” by Raff, the thrill- 
ing tones of which Miss Edmunds so 
beautifully rendered in her accomplish- 
ed, unassuming way, brought down the 


(Continued on page 194) 


TO 27—“U” MEN BIGGER, BUT THAT’S ALL— “Y” KIDS A TEAM 
OF ALL STARS THAT SHINE TOGETHER 


In a fast and vigorous game of basket ball Saturday, Jan. 28, the Uni- 
versity of Utah team went down to defeat at the hands of the B. Y. U. 
Kids” by a score o1 47 to 27. Both teams played hard, but the visitors 
cou'd not stand the pace set them by the “Y” five. 


First Half 


The Referee’s whistle blew promptly at 7:25. A foul was soon called 
on the “Y” men, and the University tock the lead with one point. Inside 
of two minutes more of playing the “U” succeeded in throwing one field 
basket and one more foul. The “Y” boys gradually warmed into the game, 
and a foul called on the “U” gave them a start with one point. Immedi- 
ately following, Chipman threw a field. The “U” scored again, and Chip- 
man and Zabriskie each took a turn caging the ball. This gave us a lead 
of one point, and it was easy to see which way the game was going. The 
“U” slipped in a basket occasionally, and now and then threw a foul, but 


fast team work and clever basket throwing carried us far in the lead. The 


first half ended 11 to 20 in our favor. 
Second Half 


Both teams came back full of determination and started out with a 
pace that proved decidedly detrimental to the visitors,—the longer they 
played the weaker they got. Our boys controlled the ball at will, throwing 
taskets when ever they chose. The “U’’ men made occasional spurts that 
gave them points, but they were se’dom and made with difficulty. 

Fast and snappy team work, vigorous and careful guarding, and clever 
basket throwing were features of the game. Both teams are to be compii- 
mented on the game they played. We won because our men played better 
ball, and because the “U” could not keep up the vigorous pace set them. 
The gym was crowded with wild and enthusiastic rooters who almost raised 
the building with cheers when the gun closed the game. 

For the “U", Holmstead played the strongest game. He succeeded in 
making 25 out of 27 points. In our team there were no stars. The whole 
team starred. Every man on the team played a hard and _ consistent 
game, and succeeded in scoring field baskets. Mr. Harker and Mr. Gunn 
handled the game with fairness and skill. . 

Summary: Field goals—Chipman, 10; Zabriskie, 7; L. Greenwood, 2; 
Steed, 2; V. Greenwood, 1; Holmstead, 7; Evans, 1. Free +hrows—Holm- 
stead, 11; Chipman, 3. 

Referee — Harker; Umpire — Gunn. 


: So 
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a Call and See Our —— 
Ladies’ Suits, Dresses, Coats and 
Shoes for School Wear 


29 to 33 Academy Avenue 


Farrer Bros. & Co. 


N. H. NELSON 


D.D. Ss. 


STYLE AND PRICE RIGHT AT 


The Avenue Millinery DENTIST 
159 North Academy Avenue |#*° 7 C=" 8 PRovo, uran 

Says A - myself 
ty The Only Drug Store Qn Academy Avenue 


curve Corn is the corn to buy, 
Says I. 


CORY’S CORN WE DELIVER: Anything--Any Time--Any Place 
PROVO DRUG CO. 


That Good Corn. 
First door east of Commercial Bank. 23 N. Academy Ave. 


Why Pay Rent 


When you can own a home for the same money 


We build Happy Homes for Energetic People 


W. H. RAY & CO., Prove. Utah 


Students like all WISE MEN get their 
Suits and Overcoats at | 


Schwab’s 


He sells 3 out of every 5 Suits sold in Provo 
and the surrounding county. - - 


NV LE 
COLLAR 


“THERE'S A REASON” 
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B. Y, U. TEACHERS HOLD IN- 
STITUTE 


Pres. Brimhall Discusses the Distinc- 
tive Characteristics of Church 
Schools—Lively Discussion 
Follows 


At the B. Y. U. Teachers’ institute 
Saturday, Jan. 28, Pres. Brimhall dis- 
cussed the distinctive characteristics 
ot church schools. Among the essen- 
tial princip'es enumerated were the 
following: The Persian principle, 
“what you would reap in the state, that 
sow in the schools, applies with equal 
force in our church. The ideals of the 
church must be fostered in our church 
schocls trom the kindergarten up. 
These are distinctive standards that 
guide the actions of Latter-day Saints 
at all stages of their growth. 

In the kindergarten the child is en- 
couraged in the thought that his guar- 
dian angel is protecting him, and 
watching over him. Then, too, when 
he is sick, his mental content is such 
that he immediately thinks of being 
administered to by his father or by 
elders of the church. Furthermore, the 
child in his prayers, remembers the 
prophet, seer, and revelator, whom he 
is tought to reverence and respect. 

In the various grades of the grammar 
school, the boy is inspired with the 
hope of becoming a member of some 
quorum in the priestheod, and promo- 
tion in the priesthood is full of mean- 
ing and promise to him. In the light 
of ideals constantly instilled, he re- 
frains from profanity and baseness of 
every form and cultivates habits of 
purity. 

In the high school, his purity ideals 


lead him to look forward with expect-. 


ancy to marriage—marriage in the 
temple, marriage for eternity. 
ing short of this will satisfy him. 
Moreover he feels, if properly taught, 
that marriage in his own church—a 
choice among his own people, should 
be adhered to. 

And finally the college graduate 
shou'd have as his ruling principle, 


“Let God be true tho all men are| 


liars.” In determining God’s word, he 
must feel that God is here among us 
and speaking through his servants, 
who are our mouthpieces from God— 
In short, living oracles are more to 
him than the Scripture of the past. 
The negative attitude, criticism of lead- 
ers, should be kept in the background; 


Noth- | 


land while being loyal to his country | 
and its heroes, he should be devoted | 
to the heroes of Mormondom. 


| A vigorous discussion was provoked | 


by the President’s remarks. | 
<> 
SUGGESTIONS | 
College students should not call | 
|themselves “4th years,” “2d year col-| 
\lege,” or “college 3d years.” The Col-| 
lege students are Freshman, Sopho-| 
‘mors, Juniors, and Seniors without any | 
apologies. Let them be ealled such) 
then, and all others will be known to! 
be High School or Preparatory stu-| 
dents. | 
SS eee 

By provisions of the Student Body | 
constitution, honor ‘“‘Y’s” are given for 
successes in certain things. By the 
same instrument, students not seeking | 
successes in these ‘certain things” are 
prohibited from wearing a “Y.” As a | 
result, the “Y” is being worn by some| 
people who do not respect it, and worn 
in places and ways which almost makes 
us blush for shame. It is also worn 
by some who, though naving attended 
school for several years, have no good 
substantial credit. Of course it is also 
worn by a number of hard-working 
students. 

These conditions should be remedied. 
Provisions should be made whereby 
good, hard-working, successful students 
may win the honor “Y” by succeeding 
in the regu'ar school work. The honor 
“Y” should be some especial design of 
the “Y.” Then all past, present, and 
future teachers and students should be 
encouraged to wear a “Y” (not the spe- 
cial design) on a pin, a button, a ring, 
a tie, or in any other way. Make it so 
that this emblem which we all love so 


dearly will be carried to every nook | 


and corner of the globe, instead of put- 
ting it under a basket-ball so to speak. 
EE, Dy Ps 
Seana comin as 

“We all perceive that unless relig- 
ion is converted into terms of con- 
duct, that holy thing becomes a mock- 
|ery.”—Francis Willard. 

“Though we travel the world over 
to find the beautiful, we must carry 
|it with us, or we find it not.— 


Emerson. 
* * * * 


“Inemen whom men condemn as 11], 

‘I find so much of goodness still; 

‘In men whom men pronounce divine 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw a line 

Between the two, when God has not.” 
—Joaquin Miller. 


Lamar Ca/e 


for good meals 
at low prices 


JIC LUNCH SIC 


’ 


Anything You Want to Eat 


Provo Grocery & Meat 
Company 


Provo - - - - Utah 


AVENUE GROGERY COMPANY 


John F. Harris, Prop. 


| We carry a full line of Mill Stuffs, 
Staple and Fancy Groceries, Con- 
fectionery, Stationery and School 
Supplies 
726 N. Academy Ave. 
|Both Phones Provo, Utah 


‘Farmers & (Merchants 
| Bank 


Of Provo, Utah Capital $50,000 


|Thomas N. Taylor, President. 
|Homer J. Rich, Vice Prest. 

| J. D. Dixon, Cashier. 

Arnold Dixon, Ass’t Cashier. 


| Directors: Thomas N. Taylor, Rob- 
|ert Bee, Homer J. Rich, John J. Craner 
| John De Grey Dixon, James A. Love 


nett, Andrew Knudsen. 


We want your business. 
Interest paid on savings. 


|less, Simon P. Eggertsen, John F. Ben- 
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| IMPORTANT INTER-SOCIETY DE- 


ANDERSON 
és LARSON — 


pi 
a 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Te 


32 West Center St., 
PROVO, UTAH 


State Bank of Proto 


Directors: W. H. Brereton, W. H. 
Ray, R. W. Brereton, H. E. Hoagland, 
E. E. Corfman, E. D. Bedford, Wilford 
F. Giles. 


Alva Nelson, Cashier. 
Wilf. Johnson, 2d Ass’t Cashier. 


In ordering groceries, 
don’t forget 


Albert S. Jones 


who carries the best 


108 West Center 


BEEBE LUMBER 
~ COMPANY 


Dealers in Every- 
thing in the Build- 


ing Line | 


| house. 


Both Phones Provo, Utah | 


BATE 

Students will not forget the inter-so- 
ciety debate that is to be pulled off 
Thursday at 5 o’clock in room 22C. 
This is the first number of a series of 
debates between the La Junta and 
Athene societies, 

The question to be debated is: “Re- 
solved, That the Time Has Now Come 
When the Purely Protective Tariff 
Should Be Withdrawn from Goods, the 
Manufacture of Which Has Been Es- 
tablished in the United States.” 

Lawrence Chaffin and Hyrum Har- 
ris will champion the affirmative 
against James Tucker and LeRoy Nel- 
son of the negative. These men have 
spent a great deal of time preparing for 
this debate, hence it promises to be 


one of the best of the series. All stu- 
dents are invited. 
eee eee 
STUDENT BODY PROGRAM 
Feb. 3, 1911. 
1. Selection by the choir. 


be 


Prayer. 
Alto solo with violin obligato 
“For all Eternity” 


w 


Miss Anna Newell 
A Stine 'Quartettes..cccnss wee ec 
Bek caenaranicne Aone ome Evening Breeze 
Professor Gudmunsen 


Ralph. Booth......2. < 


Porrest. Glazier. .c«<sc ces viola 
Ansel N@WSOM 4.48 scuiceeus cello 
Bia a Reese, ete ek ee Dr. Joseph Peterson 


“Sounds from England” 
by the Orchestra 


ac 


17. Samoan song Vi-o-le-Taua-ma 


le Ou-te-fia Salamo” 

...Chas. Schwencke, Ray Purcell 
8. Tenor solo, “Walter Prize 

Song from Die Meistersanger”’ 

by Richard Wagner 


er ee “Valse Brillante” 
Professor Reid, Aline Glaz- 
ier, Martha Glazier, Aline 
Cluff 
ener , erect 


Jepperson-Edmunds Concert 
Success 


Huge 


(Continued from Page 191) 


The quick inspiring movement 
of the “Valse” by Lackaume was done 
justice in that way Known only to few 
pianists. 

While the large crowds made exit 
from the packed halls, there was a 
universal expression that it was the 
best musical treat of the season. 


THE LEADER 
STORE 176 West 


Center 


Carries a Complete Line of Ladies’ 
Up-to-date Ready to Wear Gar- 
ments. Always Something New 


B. MALOUF & SONS, Props. 


PROVO MUSIC 
COMPANY 


J. R. BOSHARD, Manager 
Everything in the Music Line 


We bake Bread, Cakes and 
Pastry every day 

If you appreciate havign them 
fresh, call at the 


ELITE BAKERY 


Both Phones 124 W. Center 


Ralph Archbold 


Bicycles and Sporting Goods 
The Place to Buy Your Gym Suits 


Bell 171 Red 168 West Center St., PROVO 


Utah Dental Co. 
Dentists 


The price is right. We do as we ad- 
rertise: 
Set of Teeth, $5.00. 
Gold Crowns, $3.50 to $5.00. 
Bridge Work (best), $3.50 to $5.00. 
Gold Fill.ngs, $1.00 and up. 
All other Fillings, 50e and up. 


Office hours: 8:30 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
W. S. HOLDAWAY, Mar. 
32 West Center Provo, Utah 
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FRESHIES REORGANIZE 


Fluent Speakers “Pitched” Against 
Each Other—Humor, Melancholy, 
Smiles and Music. 


Thursday evening, Jan. 26th, the 
Freshies presented an unusual scene in 
the semi-annual class election. Inde 
pendence of opinion stimu’ated excite- 
ment. Fluent speakers were pitched 
against each other. Hickman and Steed 
he'd tenaciously for the election of 
women. Through their persistent har 
angue and the political sagacity of the 
members, an impartial ‘organization 
was effected as follows: President, J. 
M. Pond; first vice president, Miss 
Bird; second vice president, Tucker: 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Lioyd; 
athletic managers, Luke, Romney, 
Oberhansley, Woodward; W. & B., rep- 
resentative, Tracy. 

Immediately following, choice selec- 
tions of music quelled a'l differences 
and bound those present under the rap. 
ture of its entrancing effect. This, 
however, fleeted 1wa; before the pres- 
ence of that one man with th invigor- 
ating countenance — Prof. Lund. 


Through his instructive talk on the im- 
portance of wit, illustrated by his im- 
personation of “Chris” and ‘Hans,’ to- 
gether with other humorous bits of lit- 
erature, all melancholy expressions 
were transiormed into spacious smiles, 
making the election a splendid suc- 
cess. “Be 


ee Se ne 


The Booster’s Party: ‘13’ H. S. 


RreSIMemi. Koil. vans eee P. L. Holman 
TiS TUCO hecs nucileree Vanesa alias arenes unre Jane Bee 
AMO WAGE. < ca rpeccicie toes H. L. Richards 
DCCRELANY viz e-nchaecudenic Dora Haws 
Treasurer .... 2c. Ethel Fitzgerald 
Debating Manager ....,.. Ezra Greer 
Basket ball Mgr. ...... Francis Raile 
Base ball’ Mgr, ....... Brig Peterson 
WPraeke Wisi . ogeersidcoces A. W. Richards 
Wrestling’ Mer. 3.2 oo.00 Wm. Baird 


White and Blue Rep........... 
aioe Margaret Dusenberry 
White and Blue Distributing Agent 


sae MRS Me Sa Geo. Perkel 

Well Master skews heecw cs J. O. Berry 
Standard bearer ..... E. Christensen 
on Garl HERGIPERS 14:5, B56. eee ah Lael Irvine 
Re fusi soanhtasue tat, see Rots es Miss Barreit 

£2) 010 ARO Ere ec Re ae lah Nelson 


If the B, Y.S Would Be Wise 


They Would All Trade At 


Wood-Clifton 


Mercantile Co. 


FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
The Wm. M. Roylance Company 


Utah’s Largest Handlers 


PROVO, 


Buy or Sell. 
UTAH 


We Pay Cash 


Pocket Combs, Pocket Mirrors and Hair and Clothing Brushes. A big assort- 


ment at any one of our stores. 


HEDQUIST DRUGS 


THREE REXALL STORES 


The Safest Place to Trade. 


Three Big Soda Fountains 


COLLEGE CLUB 10 COME ALIVE 


Like the Circus, Something Doing 
Every Minute—Retiring Officers 
Arrange Party. 

There will be something doing nex: 
semester in College Cub. The ready 
wit of Mr. Whitaker, kept level by ihe 
bright ideas of Dean Brimhall, in the 
presence of the sober countenance of 
Miss Johnson, will bring forth such a 
variety of ideas and suggestions for in- 
struction and entertainment, as were 
never before thought of. 

Mr. Wanlass, in his quiet, precise 
way, will keep strict account of ali sai¢ 
and done, and wil! add suggestions only 
when he thinks it necessary, after due 
thought and consideration of the mar- 
ter. As Mr. Carroll has been a ‘White 
and Blue” man, he will know just what 
to say and how to say it. So ihe Club 
will be we'l represented there. 

The retiring officers have arrange 
for the last party under their adminis- 
tration to be held next Saturday n'eht 
in th gym. Many very interesting fea- 
tures are planned. A‘l co lege mem- 
bers should make it a point to bo there. 
Remember, it is to be the time, the 
place, and the girls. -—J,. 

———>—___. 


ART NOTES 

The seventh grade pupils of the 
training school have been making a 
careful study of pictures by local ar- 
tists. They have selected, purchased, 
and will present to the school, a fine 
watercolor painting by Aretta Young. 

Cornelius Salisbury is with us 
again for a short time. He has not 
lost any of his energy by the two 
years of hard study in New York. 
Mr. Salisbury has recently finished a 
large court scene in oils, for the Se 
vier County court house. 

* * * * 

The masterbuilders have accepted 
the resignation of their president, 
Miss Davis on account of her many 
other school responsibilities. 

The eighth grade pupils are enjoy- 
ing an exhibit of a dozen of Mr. Fair- 
bank’s pictures. 

* * * * 

The Arts Supervision Association 
will meet in the Studio, Tuesday at 
five o'clock. 

John Vance was recently mistaken 
for one of the regular boarders of the 
State Mental Hospital. h 
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CONSTITUTION ASSAILED 


Purposes of Constitution Almost En- 
tirely of an Intercollegiate Nature. 
Powers Unjustly Distributed. 


In the first article of this series the 
statement was made that our student 
body constitution, while it has done 
fairly well up to date, is defeating its 
own great ends, in continuing to con- 
fuse the College and the High School 
promiscuously; and that—distributing 
iis powers unequally between two, at 
present, equally important divisions, as 
far as our activities are concerned—our 
student body constitution is undemo- 
cratic and unjust in the extreme. 

A further explanation of this fact 
might be given. The great purpose of 
the student body organization should 
be to carry on most efficiently the ac- 
tivities of that organization, which are 
now, almost entirely, of an intercol- 
legiate nature, and not so much “to se- 
cure a working unity” or to carry out 
“the policies of the University,” as the 
preamble of the constitution has it. 
These effects follow as a natural se- 
quence. .Besides, who would our ex- 
ecutive body have to do for the Or- 
ganization, if intercollegiate activity 
were abandoned by the student body? 
We should not even need a constitu- 
tion, because three-fourths of our writ- 
ten law is devoted to the regulation of 
our relative doings with other colleges. 
It is the working out of our intercolle- 
giate problems, then, that demands a 
strong organization, and not the pre- 
servation of the union of High School 
and College, because they should not 
be joined confusedly as they are. Until 
there is a complete severance between 
these two divisions of our school, our 
true character will never reveal itself. 

Speaking of our activities, which is 
the principal concern, we are primarily 
a high school. In athletics, under the 
guise of a college, we place our high 
school department against the colleges 
of the state. Our basket ball team has 
always been, and is now, composed of 
high school men almost entirely. Our 
track, baseball, and wrestling teams 
are chiefly of high school calibre, and 
even in debating we usually have a 
high school man on the team. The High 
School provides the brain and brawn— 
from first to fourth years—with which 
we fight our battles. The College ex- 
ercises command over this lower di- 
vision and denies them the honor and 
the glory —Melle. 


oe a 


Call for Prices and 
Estimates 


Electrical Supplies 
House Wiring 


The Electric Company 


Bell Phone 37-2 Rings 


Ind. Phone 37 


DO YOUR BANKING WITH 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank 


CAPITAL STOCK, $100,000 


Reed Smoot, President. 
C. E. Loose, Vice President. 
J. T. Farrer, Cashier. 


J. A. es. Asst. Cashier. PROVO, UTAH 


Coal - Coal - Coal 


Castle Gate, Clear Creek and Hiawatha Lump, Nut and Slack 
Cut Kindling—Native Timber 


160 WEST 5TH NORTH ST. BOTH PHONES 232 
JESSE M. HARMON, PREs. J.W. DUNN, MANAGER 


UTAH TIMBER AND COAL COMPANY 


For Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Tailor- 
ing that is Sure to Satisfy, Go to 


MITCHELL 


87 North Academy Avenue 


BECK’S JEWELRY STORE 


J. Beck begs respectfully to announce that he is giving a great reduction 
in the prices of his fine stock for cash. 


J. BECK, The Old Reliable N.A.A 


Phone 173-A Ind. 


Provo Steam Laundry 


Keep Clean 
All Modern Machinery 
J. N. Gulick, Prop. 


Both Phones . 377 W. Center Street 


aR RRR NIE 
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Pirs. 
M. J. Dusenberry 


No. 20 North Academy Auenue 


We sell Smart Millin- 
ery for Smart People 


And Our Prices are 
Always Right 


REX and E:LEN 


“LEST WE FORGET” 


Macbeth. 

Maron Lescaut. 

Dora Thorne. 

Cagliostro. 

Francesca de Rimini. 
King of Thule. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Pharaoh. 

Life of Moliere. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
With Bridges Burned. 
St. Paul and the Centurion. 
Thomas A. Becket. 

The Vampire. 


Rather educational, isn’t it? Watch 


this space for coming features. 


HOTEL ROBERT 


INTERCOLLEGIATE NOTES 
(Chas. Schwencke.) 


The Seniors of the University of 
Colorado are having a heated discus- 
sion as to whether they shall wear 
caps and gowns in Chapel. One of 
the members, in condemning the prac- 
tice, Said in part: “I ask you fellow- 
students, is it not letter to attend 
chapel in the ordinary clothes of the 
student, than to strive to excel even 
Solomon in studious appearance, and 
parade in regalia hired? Better far to 
go gownless and bluffless to chapel, 
than to be discovered parading in 
your little sister’s four-year-old gown.” 

* * * * 

In the constitution of the honor 
system of the University of Arkan- 
sas, the following clause appears: 
“For the first offense in cheating, the 
student shall be suspended from the 


University, which suspension shall 
last to the end of that scholastic 
year.” 


* * * * 

The Faculty of the University of 
Utah has decided that the medical stu- 
dents of that institution need not 
write any theses. The reason: “They 
are, in the opinion of the faculty, not 
competent to write a thesis either in 
the department of arts or on a medi- 
cal subject.” 

Soe 

The University of Montana has 

submitted the following question for 


W.D. ROBERTS, Jr 
Proprietor 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
a 
ala 
Special Students’ Breakfast or Lunch, 35 Cents 
PROVO, UTAH 


| W. H. FRESHWATER | 


136 WEST CENTER ST 
PROVO, UTAH 


HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS, FISHING TACKLE. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


PHONE 123 RED 


Have you seen the new B. Y. U. Pins ? 
Come in and let us show them to vou. 
On sale at students supply store. 


Chipman Jewelry Company 


We do our own work 


over last year. 


debate to the A. C. U.: “Resolved, 
That the Federal Government Should 
Exercise Direct Control Over the De- 
velopment of Water Power.” 

; * OF * * 

Dr. James K. Paterson, President of 
the University of Kentucky, has re- 
cently retired. In point of service, he 
is the oldest college president in Am- 
erica, the duration of his career be- 
ing forty years. \ 

* % * * 

Wisconsin university has an ar- 
rangement by which all students may 
have the privilege of medical advice, 
calls, and medicine at the rate of $1 
per semester. 


* * * ok 


The German ambassador to the 
United States, Count Johann Heinrich 
von Bernsdorf, will deliver an oration 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Feb. 22. 


The Eng‘ish department of the Uni- 
versity of Washington is offering a 
prize of ten dollars for the best origin- 
al composition on the character of 
Hamlet. 


One thousand four hundred and 
eighty-two periodical publications are 
regularly received by the libraries of 
the University of Michigan. 


A prize of one hundred dollars has 
been offered in the University of 
Michigan for the best poem by an un- 
dergraduate student. 

President Roosevelt has promised to 
address the students of the Univer- 
sity of Washington when he comes 
West in April. 


ES * * * 
A double quartet from the Music 


dep’t of the University of Colorado is 
to make a tour of that state in the 


) Spring. 


* * * * 


The present enrollment of students 
at Cornell is 3748, an increase of. 152 


* * * * 


A medal for the best oration has 
been offered by Prof. Hendricks at 
the A. C. U. of Logan. 


+ & * & 


The University of Chicago has 
granted 5,895 degrees since 1892. 


* * * * 


“Tis better to bluff and fail, than 
not to bluff at all.” 
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spoke to the girls in separate meevt- 


Locals ne 


Miss Zina Peterson, who has been 
‘delving into domestic science, is leav- 
‘ing school to take a _ postgraduate 
‘course in the home of Mr. G. Ains- 
‘cough of Cardston, Alberta, Canada. | 
|We wish them much joy, and trust 
[that they will not believe what 
|Chaucer says: “Marriage is like a 
“chureh; all those on the outside are 
| wishing to come in, and all those on 


ithe inside are wishing to get out.” |To Whom, etc.: 
| Inasmuch as next year is leap year, 


and as a matter of course, I expect to 
be besieged with such a bunch of pro- 
posals, and as I wish to allay the on- 
slaught as mucd as possible, I hereby 
give notice that no girl (o'd or young) 
need apply who does not expect to 
“wash-board” me. ; 

(signed) CHARLES REDD. 

Signed before me this 24th day of 


Late Corporal L. M. Phillips, just 
returned from Philippine service, was 


a visitor at school last Thursday. 
H * oS *% we 
Richards recently made 5 feet 9% 
in the high jump in the gym. Several 
others made 5 feet 4. 
—————————— 
NOTICE!!! 


| Prof. Osmond gave a Shakespear- 
ean recital to a crowded house in the 
5th ward in a special conjoint assem- 

,bly of the young men and women. 

| Many expressions of appreciation 


were heard at its conclusion. | 
* * * * 


An executive committee of the Boy 
Scout Movement has been selected by, 


115 N. Academy Ave 


Provo, Utah ‘the district commissioner, Rev. Kelley, |January, 1911. 
Pref. Henry Peterson is a member. H. J. PETERSON, 
x oe oe x Student Body President. 


PRINCESS MILLINERY In the Hane Oe meeting Thurs- Sarre eres 


\day night, Chas. Redd resigned and | Provo, Utah, Jan. 27th, 1911. 


OSTRICH PLUMES A Chas. Walton was elected president|The “White and Blue,” 


SPECIALTY in his stead. Brigham Young University. 
j : a OUT ee Debtor to Commercial Department. 
We Invite Comparison Mrs. Zina Y. Card, from Salt Lake,| To spoiling 3 sets of caps for type- 


Mrs. C E Maw, Prop | visited the school Friday last and Writers, $1.00 set, $3.00, 


: 
; 
: 
; 
; 
: 
; 


SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 
THREE SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


EACH WAY DAILY BETWEEN 


SALT LAKE and DENVER 


PASSING THROUGH THE FAMOUS 


CANYON of the GRANDE CANYON of the GUNNISON 
EAGLE RIVER CANYON GARDEN of the GODS 
RUBY CANYON " MANITOU SPRINGS 
GLENWOOD SPINGS THE ROYAL GORGE 


and the fertile fruit and agricultural districts of Colorado and Utah. 


Pullman and Tourist Sieepers 
From Salt Lake to Denver, Chicago and St. Louis without change of Cars 


For Folders, Booklets, Etc., Address 


F. A. WADLEIGH, G. P A, ee 
Denver, Colo. Salt Lake City, Utah 


FFFPPDDDD 4 H4O4 4444 664466464 64646464 646466444 6444 644646 1444 


POPH++4+4+444 PHF FEFELEFEFEGS 6464 6064646664 4004 $4 O4 0904 
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GYM EXHIBITION DRAWS BIG 
CROWD 


“German May” Dance—Wrestling and 
Boxing Bouts—Many Townspeople 
Present 


A large variety of activities was pro- 
gramed and carried out at the gym ex- 
hibition Friday. The first stunt was 
a pretty little “German May” dance 
by the gym girls. Their light fantastic 
step took the eye of tne crowd, who 
gave them a vigorous encore. A num- 
ber of boys engaged in a foot and a 
half broad jump contest, after which 
wrestling matches between four of the 
classes were pulled off. The first bout 
was between Tanner and Dean. Tan- 
ner succeeded in putting his man to! 
the mat in three minutes. Stewart 
and Pack wrestled five minutes before 
Pack was thrown. The main tussle 
was between the heavy-weights, 
Phillips and Hsplin. They did some 
heavy struggling for nine minutes 
without a fall on either side. Between 
the matched bouts, several exhibitions 
were given, and the boys did some 
very clever work in taking and break- 
ing holds. After the wrestling, Tanner 
and Christensen came in the ring and 
did some clever boxing through four 
rounds. Thé gym floor, balcony, and 
rafters were covered by people eager 
to see what was going on. It is pleas- 
ing to note the interest that is being 
taken in these exhibitions, both by the 
students and townspeople. It speaks 
well for the physical development de- 
partment. 


el, eee eee 
FRIDAY’S EXHIBITION POST. 
PONED 


The regular Friday afternoon exhi- 
bition and competition in the gymnas- 
ium will not be held this week on ac- 
count of the Logan basketball game. 
Next week there will be a handicap 
high jumping contest, a boxing exhibi- 
tion, and dancing by the ladies’ class, 
besides the regular wrestling tourna- 
ment. 


lade 
YOU MUST NOT BLAME HER 


If you feel inclined to censure, 
At the rats your sisters wear, 
Ask your owfi head ere you venture 
If it’s covered by YOUR hair. 
For rats areebut a passing fad, 


No one can tell how broad their span, 


So with what little hair you had 
Please cover them as best-you can. 


We want you to come and see us Jn our new home. 
This our forty-fifth year in business, we are pleas- 
ed to preseut for your inspection one of the largest 
lines of Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Pianos. Musical 
Merchandise, Hardware, Crockery and 
Jewelry carried in the West 


Taylor Bros. Co 


Provo and Eureka 


‘We Never Sleep” 


CROVO Gig 
BAKERY 


PURITY 
QUALITY 


and being made in Provo. 
“THE Candv City,’ home of 


the B.Y.U. is wh i 
i ; . Our Store is the Students 


bee a : Store. We make bread by 
- Candies machinery. 


S 


are the Students’ Choice 


Ask for it at your Grocers. 


Domestic Steam Laundry 


JAMES HOLMES, Prop. 


Strictly High-Grade Work 


Branch Office, Davis Store, 498 N. Aca. Ave. Both Phones 


= 


PROVO TEA & CHINA CO. 


Where you can get pretty China, 
Silver and Glassware, Good eatables 
with big free premiums, too. 


May W. Partridge, 
Treas. 

L. N. George, Director. 

N. G. Egleston, Director. 


J, A, EVERSOLL 3.3 "ttan MGR, 


Emily A. Holbrook, President. Ass’'t Sec. and 
M. A. Jensen, Vice President. 


J. H. Eversoll, Sec. and Treas. 


i 
} 
: 
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(he White ® Blue 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 16, 1897 


Outgrowth successively of the Journal of 
Pedagogy, The Business Journal, The Normal, 


‘The B. Y.U. Student; and the Academic Review, 


established October, 1884. The Academic Re- 
wed was the first college paper publisned in 
tah. 

The White and Blue is published every 
Tuesday of the school year by the students of 
the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Subscription price, One Dollar per year, if 
aid before December |; if thereafter, One Dol- 
arand Twenty-five Cents. Single copies five 
cents. 


VCDeE Cie Snells acticckre ees ce Editor 
G. Gilbert Meldrum....Business Mgr. 
STAFF. 

Er ETORG Ss 6 annie cree Ass’t Bus. Mgr. 


George W. Worthen.............. 
Beate sabe Oe cs Intercolleg.ate Editor 


TOSs Mies BOW. 5 siecle nue: College Editor 

Lucile Knowlden.. 

Lael Jonés........ Society Editors 

Alta PAY OF wisi ee 

Henry RoSe .......... Athletic Editor 

REPORTERS 

Winn J Snowe. Ase ses wed ot Faculty 

Charles Schwencke........... Special 

Behibarsenin ie oe ee aes Arts 

Arthur L. Beeley......-....... Music 

Shirley, Horsley .2..504.0 0: Staff Artist 
Professors, alumni, students, and 


friends, are urged to contribute ar- 
ticles, stories, news, and opinions. 
Every contribution must be under the 
name of the writer. Address all com- 
munications to The White and Blue, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. Phone, Ind. 6A. 


LET THE WISE ANSWER 

Fewer than seven hundred ccpies of 
The White and Blue reach the hands 
of students each week, while almost 
twelve hundred subscriptions have 
been paid by students. What is the 
matter? 

The circulating managers of the 
various classes disclaim responsibil- 
ity. They carry a bundle of papers 
all the afternoon of “paper day,” but 
only the active class members and a 
few others happened upon at random 
get a copy. Almost half the students 
go without. Whose fault is it? 

The White and Blue cannot pay ten 
dcllars mailing charges each issue in 
order to reach all students. Besides, 
this would make the news two weeks 
old instead of ten days. The class dis- 
tributors cannot consult the directroy 
cards o*, and make personal visits to, 
a hundred dead c'ass members. The 
fault seems to be just here: Notwith- 
standing the publicity (and celeb- 
rity (?)) given to this sheet, it is 
nevertheless a lamentable fact that 
scores of students are so dead to stu- 


dent body activities that they do not 
know there is a school paper, or if 
they do, are wholly wanting in exhib- 
iting such knowledge. Now let all 
the wise men in school tell us what to 
do and how. 

Until we receive their report, our 
only alternative is to reduce the num- 
ber of papers printed. 


COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 

The Provo Commercial club has re- 
ceived a communication from the 
Logan Commercial club asking the 
local organization’s cooperation in the 
passage of a bill by the legislature per- 
mitting cities of the second class to try 
the commission plan of government. 
This form of municipal rule has 
operated with great success in Galves- 
ton, Texas, Des Moines, Ia., and other 
cities. Its strong points are the plac- 


ing of responsibility effectively where | 


it belongs, and the securing of greater 
economy. We commend the action of 
the Logan men, and urge that the 
Provo club give the matter thorough 
consideration. 


EAT ’IM UP 
“Cannibalisms” like the caption of 
this paragraph are occasionally heard 


fresh out-door air? Better get busy, 
girls. All things needful come through 
faith and works. 


ART EDITION. 

The Art school has been voted an 
edition of The White and Blue. It 
will be a magazine number, largely 
pictorial, and will appear some time 
in March. A very creditable issue will 
probably be put out. 


ERRATUM 
The °14’s H. S. inform us that the 
first wrestling match was won from 
the ’12’s H. S. instead of from them. 
The error occurred on page 180 of the 
previous issue. 


The officers of the Alumni deserve 
‘credit for their diligence in making 
the recent payments on the Maeser 
Memorial. May “hard times come 
again no more.” 


The design on the front page is the 
work of the staff artist. This will re- 
main on the regular weekly issues dur- 
ing the second semester. 


Word comes that Chicago is to be 
dry next election. Cou'd not the book 


from certain ring-side enthusiasts dur-|store profitably order some oil for our 


ing the progress of a friendly wrest- 
ling match in the gym. These might 
have been in good taste in old Rome 
when the mat was an arena and the 
contestants lions and g‘adiators. But 
fortunately a little humanity has 
sprung up since then, and “eat em 
up,” “choke ’im” and like barbarisms 
do not grace the speech of civilized 
people today, even when they become 
spectators of so tremendous an event 
as a frindly amateur wrestling match. 
Would not these sports who indulge in 
such outbursts do well.to “cut it out?” 


FOUR PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
Beginning with this number, the first 
of the second semester, four pages will 


‘be added occasionally to the paper. We 


cannot be more definite than this now, 
but such a supplement will probably 
appear either every two, or every three 
weeks. Dr. Chamberlain’s paper takes 
this week’s addition. 


GIRLS’ ATHLETIC FIELD 

The U. of U. has a girls’ ath'etic 
field. It is said that a running track 
and a game court have been estab- 
lished in it, and that the Womens’ 
Athletic association is a very enthu- 
siastic organization. Where are the 
B. Y. U. girls going to do their sprint- 
ing this spring? In the gym or in the 


lamps and a few “ascension robes’? 
I 
IN UNCIVILIZED AMERICA 

At the Mohonk conference, recently 
held, Rev. Arthur J. Brown read a let- 
ter written by a Chinese nobleman to 
the “old fo’ks at home.” The noble- 
man had made a tour of America and 
this is the result of of his observa- 
tions: “You cannot civilize these 
Americans. They are beyond redemp- 
tion. They will go weeks and months 
without touching a mouthful of rice, 
but they eat flesh of bullocks and 
sheep in enormous quantities. That 
is why they smell so badly; they 
smell like sheep themselves. Every 
day they take a bath to rid themselves 
of their disagreeable odors, but they 
do not succeed. Nor do they eat their 
meat cooked in small pieces. It is 
carried into the room in large chunks 
often half raw, and they cut and tear 
and slash it apart. They eat with 
knives and prongs; it makes a civiliz- 
ed being perfectly uervous. One fan- 
cies himself in the presence of sword- 
swallowers. They have no sense of 
dignity, for they may be found walk- 
ing with women. They even sit down 
at the same table with women, and the 
latter are served first. Yet the women 
are to be pitied, too. On festive oc- 
casions, which the Americans call 
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balls, they are dragged around the 
room to the accompaniment of the 
most hellish movement.—Ex. 

hee a es 

MUSIC NOTES 


The excellence of last Friday’s 
musical recital gives it the place as 
the best of the season, so far. The 
vocal and instrumental selections were 
exceptionally well rendered before a 
comparatively large and appreciative 
audience. About the first encore of 
the year was accorded to Mr. Alva 
Woodward by virtue of the easy manip- 
ulation of his rich basso quality. 

* Eo * * 

While further. extending an invita- 
tion to all lovers of music to attend 
these recitals, we would ask them to 
take their seats as soon after 11:45 
as possible, and not to enter the hall, 
only between numbers. 

* * * oe 

We would like to hear more selec- 
tions from our wind and string in- 
struments in our recitals. Last year 
we were very often favored with solos, 
quartettes, etc., but this year we only 
hear them in devotional! 

Professor Lund and Miss Borg were 
the soloists at Albert McClellan’s fun- 
eral, held in the Payson Tabernacle 
on the 27th inst. 


HATS | 
We Make Suits to Order 


Fletcher & Thomas Co. 


Headquarters B.Y.U. Athletic Goods 


The Quality Store. 


NEW CENTURY PRINTING CO. 


61-63 East Center Street 


Printers and Book Binders . 
School and Class Work a Specialtv 


Quality Counts in Hats 
We Sell Hats of Quality, $1.50 to $3 


All Shades and Sty- 
les, Stiff or Soft 


oN Full Line 
“ fawesvon Gal Gents’ Furnishings. 


Owing to the death of Prof. McClel- 
lan’s brother, the concert by Miss Fay 
Loose and others was postponed until 


February 3rd. 
* * *® * 

America’s candy bill is reported as 
$500,000,000, or $50,000,000 more than 
the total cost of all the schools in the 
land, and several times the outlay for 
musical education. What are we com- 
ing to? 


Here is the latest joke from the 
British metropolis: ‘‘The country visi- 
tor was doing London, and went to a 
well known concert hall. He was par- 
ticular to inquire the prices of seats, 
and the obliging attendant said, ‘Front 
seats, two shillings, back, one shilling; 
program, a penny.’ ‘Oh, well, then,’ 
blandly replied the countryman, ‘T’ll sit 


yo» 


on a program. 


ey ee 


A woman who resorts to extensive 
external decorations acknowledges 
herself defeated in a fair competition. 
Her womanhood has not been suffi- 
ciently streng to win out——Dr. Peter- 


son. 
x * * x 


The best way to lift men is to meet 
them on a level. 


/ em Gal 
HATS 


qHE ONE PRICE Foor FITTE®3, 


42 West Center Street 
GOOD SHOES—THAT’S ALL 


Chr Post is in the field 

to do vour 
Job Printing. We can supply 
your wants satisfactorily, no mat- 
ter how particular the job mav be 
We appreciate your trade. Call 
us up over either phone. 


Post Publishing Company 


We are the only people in Utah 
County who properly refrig- 
erate our meats all winter. 
Refrigeration to meat means 
preservation, cleanliness and 
wholesomeness Don’t you 
think 1t worth investigating ? 


Provo Meat and 
Packing Co. 


The Big Market on the Avenue 
Both Phones No. 39 


BATHS 


SANITARY BARBER 


BATHS 


For Easy Shave and Artistic Hair cut 


Agency for Troy Laundry 
MANWARING & WOOD 


BATHS BATHS 
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THE FORCE OF SUGGESTION 


They had been keeping company 
about two years. He was blonde, good- 
natured, and bashful. She was thin, 
black-eyed and mischievous. 
they went, on this particular evening, 
io hear a lecture on the “Force of Sug- | 
gestion,” by an eminent psychologist. | 


Together | 


/out you. 
‘Til say: 


During the lecture the speaker dwelt at 
‘ength on the power which one may ex- 
ercise over the subjective mind of a 
seeping person. A bright idea struck | 
the mischievous maid during this dis- | 
course, which determined her plan of | 
action. She thought “I'll just help him | 
a little, he’s so slow.” Accordingly, she 
invited him in when they reached the 
gate, saying, “It’s early yet, and you 
have had a hard day of it. I can see by 
your looks that you are all worn out.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said he. 

“Well, come in anyway just to please 
me,” she added with a half pout. 

He couldn’t resist such tactics, and 
besides he really wanted to enjoy her 
society for an hour or two longer, so 
he yielded. 

Some one had thoughtfully fixed up 
a fire in the little parlor, so she drew 
the lounge up to the open grate and 
said: “Now, you must stretch yourself 
out on this longe and rest a little; 
you look so worn. I'll read to you a 
while if you like.” 

After she had read for a few minutes 


she covered her face with her book, | 


and yawned sleepily. He yawned, too. 
Presently, she yawned again. This time 
he yawned a little wider, and allowed 
his eyes to close a moment. ’Twas so 
pleasant to close his eyes and see the 
beautiful shapes which flitted through | 
his brain. She read on, apparently ob- 
livious, but allowed her voice to gradu- 
ally assume a monotone. A moment 
more and the calm, regular breathing 
from the couch testified that his atten- 
tion had been wafted to dreamland. 
Now was her opportunity. She soft- 
ly laid aside her book and pulled her 
chair up near his head, then bent over 
and whispered, “Henry, you know that 


| brightened. 


you’re so slow. Why don’t you pop? 
That’s what I mean. Now when you 
wake up, you come over and put both 
arms around me, and say: ‘Molly, I 
want you to be my wife for ever and 
ever. I have loved you for two long 


'years and I can never be happy with- 


Will you marry me?’ And 
“Yes, Henry, I’ve been loving 


you all the time, too. 
She now pulled her chair as far away 


her foot on the floor, apparent’y ab- 
/sorbed in her book. Henry woke up 
in a moment, and looked round in a 
dazed sort of way. Suddenly his face 
He went over to Molly, 
threw both arms around her and began, 
in a hesitating manner, “Molly—I-I-I- 
a- oh, gee, I forgot what you-hm-a-I 
mean what I was going to say; but 


‘anyhow, well, you see it’s just this way, 


won’t you marry me?” 

“Well, I really ought to have—more 
time to think.” 

“No, you must—I mean I want you to 


” 


say rig.t now 
“Well, I won’t do it!” 
“Now, you look here, you said you’d 
say, ‘Yes, Henry.’ ” 


“Why, Henry Jackson, what do you 


‘as was convenient, and began to : 
! 


mean?” 

“TI mean that I wasn’t asleep, that’s 
what.” 

She hung her head, and something, 
perhaps the fire light, caused her 
cheeks to take on a deep glow. 

“Yes, Henry,” she faltered. 

After a long silence she looked up 
into his joyous face and_ said, mis- 
'chievously: “I’m glad we went to the 
lecture anyhow, because you did— 
—GORDON SOUTHRON. 

> 

de is a dangerous man who spends 
much time drawing fine lines between 
shrewdness and sin. 


pop.” 


Clyde Crookston of American Fork 


I'm almost exasperated with you, visited here Friday. 
O. H. BERG & SON 
PROVO’S FURNISHING UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS 
THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED MORGUE AND FUNERAL CHAPEL 
PROVO 47-49 EAST CENTER ST. 


UTAH 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
shel | 


Smoot Lumber Co 


578 S. Academy Avenue 


Manufacturers of Doors, 
Windows, Sash, Mould- 
ings, Shelving, Counters 
Store Fixtures of all 
Kinds 


ae 


We Furnish Estimates 
from plans and specifi- 
eations. Fine Stair and 
Interior Work a Special- 
tv. Planing Mill fully 
equipped with latest im- 
proved machinery for 
doing mili work in all 
its branches 


Sot & Spat 


THAT GOOD 
COAL 


The Weight of All Coal 
We Sell is Guaranteed 


Un-town Office 
Provo Gommercial & Savings 
Bank 


Both Phones 17 


ere entnes 
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E. L. JONES, Morrtician 


GRAHAM & JONES 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS AND LICENSED EMBALMERS 


J. C. GRAHAM, Morrtician 


162 TO 166 WFST CENTER STREET 


EQUIPPED FUNERAL CHAPPEL PROVO, UTAH 


WANTED 


5000 ladies and gentlemen at once, also boys and girls, to purchase 
" a pair or two of the Shoes that have a reputation. 


The Pingree Shoe 


None better, more stylish, and up-to-date, at reasonable prices, . 


BOTTS 


Choicest Candies at 15 and 25c the pound. 
and 15c counters are always loaded with bargains. 
tionery, Notions, Hardware—in fact nearly everything you want. 


you will find at— BOTTS 


Our large Holiday Stock is arriving, and will soon be on display. 


WORKS FINE | 


Our 5c, 10c 
Glassware, Sta- 


Call E. R. Brimhall 


The 
Delivery Man 


Ind. 278D _ Bell 273 Red Good Lumber and 


Mill Work 


Because it is some of that 


Save 9 per cent 
Fourth Ward Bakery 


Groceries and Home-made Bread 
and Pastry 


We return to you at the end of each 
month 5 per cent on the amount of 


your purchases. We are supplying 


goods at what it costs to handle ' 


| which 
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. Georgia Callaway and Dean are 


fond of the third story of the high 
school building. When questioned as 
to why they frequent a certain room 
so much, Dean replied that he was 
giving private German lessons. Of 
course Georgia isn’t taking German 
this semester, but those wishing to 
take private German lessons may ap- 
ply to Georgia Callaway, first stu- 
dent. 


Ho eS OR 


Dr. Chamberlain in Biology recently 


; wrote on the blackboard the following 


question for examination: ‘Discuss 
Mendel’s Law of Inheritance.” After 
the Dr, left, the class discussed it 
orally, and at the end of the hour wrote 
the following on the board: “We had a 
fine oral discussion.’ 

* * *k * 

The Faculty athletes had just chosen 
sides for a game of basket-ball, when 
one leader remarked, “You have the 
best team by far.” 

The other answered, “Do you think 
so? We will trade with you man for 
man right through the team,’ and 
still the first leader seemed dissatis- 
fied. 

Miss Hickman (in English)—“Yes, 
I read that book many years ago.” 

And the dictionary tells us that 
“many” is a numeral adjective which 
may be applied to any group of units 
ranging from thirty-five upwards. 

The engineer says he well remem- 
bers when he “used to teach geomet- 
ry to the children of the B. Y. A—all 
about the intersection of points and 


areas of lines.” 


A fashionable young lady entered the 
post office in a large city, and stepping 
up to the stamp window, inquired “Do 
you sell stamps here?” 

The clerk politely answered, “Yes.” 

“T would like to see some, please.” 

The clerk dazedly handed out a 
large sheet of the two-cent variety, 
the young woman examined 
carefully. Pointing to one near the 
center, she said, “I will take this one, 
please.”—Everybody’s. 

* * * * 

“Of course,” said Mr. Sirius Bark- 
er, “I want my daughter to have some 
|sort of an artistic education. I think 
Tll have her study singing.” 

“Why not art or literature?” 

“Art spoils canvas and paint, 
literature wastes reams of 


and 
paper 


ee Corner 2d West and 3d So. 


Bell 124B. Ind. 808A. Ask about it. 


|Singing merely produces a temporary 


|disturbance of the atmosphere.” 
| 
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Now I lay me down to rest, Written on the tombstone of a a 

To study hard I’ve tried my best, boozer: “This is on me.” 

And if I die before I wake, H| i 
Tl! have no blamed exams to take.” gauss 


—Ex. | ROMANCE OF THE HOBBLESKIRT 


Eu EY eee 


Latin Teacher—‘What did you say|The hobbleskirts of Provo town, 
the principar parts of that verb were.’ Perform some wondrous feats, ; Ly 
Scholar—‘Flunko—flunkere, facul-| While promenading for display 
ty fire.”—BDx, On Main and Av’nue streets. That Is The Question 
* s * * 


Which confronts every high school 


Little Bo-Peep has tost much sleep, 5 ‘ 5 z 
I student. Shall he continue in his 


They amble out with limping gait, 


ryi 3 Kk b : ails : : 
i ee Va HEea Seana bie To ball and church and rink, efforts and gain a college education, 
Since Paap eens But none become a pretty mate or sball he rest content wiih what 
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Evolution and Theological Belief 


Aspects of their Relationship Historically 


The conflict of opinion aroused by 
Darwin will subside like the evil pas- 
sions of our civil war. Surely the rev- 
erent study of nature cannot lead man 
astray. These two great movements 
of love and of knowledge, first of the 
spiritual, then of the intellectual and 
physical, well-being of man, will be 
seen to be in harmony and not a dis- 
cord.—H. F. Osborn (’09). 


The dualism or antagonism mani- 
fested in what has been widely spoken 
of as the conflict between science and 
religion, has been a _ conspicuous 
phenomenon in the life of recent gen- 
erations. The same conflict, in one 
form and another, extends back to very 
early times. In Greece, centuries be- 
fore the foundation of Christianity, 
contention was rife, which largely 
para'‘lels in some fundamentals the 
controversy of recent times. In truth, 
however, a large amount of the mod- 
ern conflict has been either over non- 
essentia's or has been due to mutual 


failure on the part of the combatants | 


to understand each other. If these 
would stop long enough to agree upon 
definitions and to reach some real un- 
derstanding of each other’s meaning 
and point of view, they would in most 
cases end by agreement. It is another 
ease illustrated by the dispute over 
the two-sided shield. Those who saw 
but one side might conclude the shied 
to be black; but the other side of the 
shield might be white, and those who 
had had this side alone presented to 
them might justly contend for the 
whiteness. Both would be in posses- 
sion of the truth, but not of the whole 
truth, which would consist in a com- 
bination of the truth possessed by the 
two. 


In this conflict both sides have) 


Considered 


RALPH V. CHAMBERLIN 


and in a large number of cases the 
question has ceased to be one as to 
fact or truth, and has become one as 
to the relative skill of the opponents 
in debate. 

Stripping off all surplusage and com- 
ing to the heart of the matter, the un- 
derlying cause of the controversy with 
which we are dealing has always been 
a difference in the philosophic inter- 
pretation of Nature. Since the days 
of early Greece there have been men 
who saw Nature as something design- 
ed and sustained by a conscious intel- 
ligence; while there have been others 
who saw nothing in or behind Natures 
excepting so-called natural cates, 
forces acting blindly and inevitably. 
Either God controls Nature, it hes 
been thought, or else Nature runs it- 
self by virtue of blind resident causes. 
Thus we have Theism and Naturalism 
respectively. The Naturalism cf 
cent times has been essentially Mater- 
iaism, embracing the view that the 
Universe can be reduced wholly to 
“matter and motion.” We see, then, 
that it is over the questions cf effic- 
ient causation that controversy has 
been especially waged and can under- 
stand why so much importance has 
been attached to the matter of origins. 


re- 


| Now evo‘ution, in the ordinary accept: 


ation of the word, deals essentially 
with the origin of organic forms and 
in the minds of many has seemed 
thereby to bear with great weight 
upon this )juestion of causation. Hence, 
we can easily understand the tremens- 
ous storm raised fifty vears ago when 
the theory was revived with so much 
vigor by Spencer Darwin, and others. 
There were then many opponen:s of re- 
ligion, who short-sightsi:v claimed 
that the establishment of the truth of 


been guiltv of the follv of dogmatism; |evolution won'd be the last link in the 


evidence required tor the econiplete 
proof of Naturalism; and there were 
likewise many theologians who with 
the utmost folly acquiesced in this 
opinion that Naturalism and Evolution 
were one and inseparable. 

It is very interesting and instruc- 
tive to note that while theologians cf 
fifty and of twenty-five years ago thus 
so widely and so warmiy opposed evo- 
‘ution as making for pure Materialism, 
most of those of the early part of the 
eighteenth century and _  espec.aly 
those of earlier times did not look 
upon the evolution of species from 
species or even their origin spontan- 
eously from inorganic matter as hav- 
ing any theological bearing other than 
as “instances of that various wonder 
of the world which in devout minds is 
food for devotion.” In the best minds 
of those earlier centuries there was 
never so much as a well-defined suspi- 
cion that theological faith was in any 


‘way opposed by *he phenomena of the 


natural origination of the different 
ferms of plants and animals. On the 
contrary, many of the ablest men of 
the Church not only accepted the doc: 
trine of evolution, but extensively de- 
veloped the theory as describing the 
method or one very important methad 
of creation, 

It is clear that the Babylonians and 
neighboring peoples of the ancient 
East believed that in the beginning 
space was filled with a continuous 
mass of waters. According to the main 
Babylonian account, for we have re- 
covered a number, the earth was first 
given shape in the midst of this wat- 
ery chaos as a flat body over which, 
as a second step, a solid vault or firma- 
ment was formed to keep back the 
waters from the surface. Then dry 


land could appear. After so much 


._ issued and the waters of the earth 


—____—_—_—_————— 


had been accomplished the divine fiat 


brought forth fish and other sea ani- 
mals, and again the earth was caused 
in like manner to produce land forms 
and plants. The whole organic crea- 
tion is thus represented largely as a 
growth or crude evolution process in- 
itiated and controlled by the divine 
power or word. It will readily be 
noted by the reader that this, if excep- 
tion be made to the interpolation re- 
garding the moulding of man, is pre- 
cisely the method of organic creation 
pictured in Genesis in a more refined 
and spiritual form. 

The main features of the Babylon- 
ian account of creation seems to have 
passed to the Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
and other neighboring peoples, and 
through the Phoenicians to the 
Greeks, the fertile genius of whose 
philosophers took hold of the evo-u- 
tion idea and elaborated and extended 
it in a way at times strongly sugges- 
tive of modern conceptions. Anaxi- 
mander shows clearly the influence of 
the Babylonian account. He was the 
first to suggest that man must have) 
originated from lower forms. Crude 
evolution theories or suggestions to- 
ward such are worked.out and present- 
ed in the teachings of Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus, Thales, Pythagoras, and 
Empedocles. Empedocles had a con- 
ception of the gradual development 
upon the earth of higher and higher 
forms of life, the earliest being rude | 
and imperfect, and a “struggle for ex- | 
istence” ensuing in which the more 
monstrous and deficient were gradual- | 
ly eliminated. He thus first conceived 
of an evolution definitely regulated by 
something akin to law. Heraclitus was 
particularly impressed with the con- 


stant and orderly changes occurring in 
the universe and, accordingly, saw in 
movement or change—in an evolution 
—the universal! law or cosmic process. 
Among the Greeks the _ evolution 
theory reached its highest and most 
refined development in the master 
mind of Aristotle. Aristotle was much 
more than a mere speculator; for he 
pursued in his natural history studies 
the inductive or scientific method 
which alone has given us substantial 
advances in knowledge. He made vari- 
ous discoveries of fundamental sig- 
nificance which have been confirmed 
only within the last century. He un- 
derstood correctly the general charac- 
ter of the origin of the individual as 
a progressive development from a sim- | 
ple germ to the complex adult, and| 
subsequently extended this develop- 
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ment process to the kinds of organ- 
isms, definitely conceiving of the 
origin of the higher from successively 
lower and lower forms through the 
operation of a “perfecting principle” 
or law. 

Through the collapse of the ancient 
c'assic civilization and the crushing of 
Greek freedom of thought, the mental 
continuity of the kind of investigation 
and thinking represented so brilliant- 
ly in Aristotle was completely broken. 
For nearly two thousand years no real 
suecessor to Aristotle appeared, the 
writings on Nature that have come 
down to us from these long centuries 
representing a surprisingly lower 
plane. Among the Romans the poet Lu- 
cretius was much impressed with the 
evo'ution idea; and in his De Rerum 
Natura he represents the process as 
applying to all things both living and 
inorganic. Lucretius, however, wrought 
wholly in speculation and fancy, as 


did Pliny the elder who lived during) 


the first century A. D. Long famed 
as the foremost naturalist of antiquity, 
we now know that Piiny added nothing 
to our knowledge but that, as a shal- 
‘ow compiler, he wrought together 
fact and the fabulous indiscriminately. 

The world-renouncing character of 
the Christianity of the Middle Ages 
was not favorable to devotion to nat- 
ural things; and, in fact, direct inves- 
tigation of Nature was completely 
dead. The writings of the time were 
largely based upon such works as 
those of Pliny and treated in all seri- 
ousness such mythical creatures as 
the phoenix and dragon. The fact is 
that the wor'd had passed thoroughly 
under the thraldom of book learning 


|The effort was to settle difficulties by 


reference te ancient authorities; and 
the polemics of the time were esential- 
ly polemi¢s on interpretation. Nature 
was not directly studied, but the ables‘ 
minds of these times were in the 
Church, and among them speculation 
upon matters treated in scripture and 
the earlier church fathers was rife, 
Among these matters those involved 
in the creation were prominent. 


Among many other questions that as| 


to the mode of creation was naturally 
much considered. A dominant belief 
in this matter, based upon the passage 
in Genesis referring to the formation 
of man, was that God moulded directly 
with his hands all things, both living 
and dead. At all times, however, there 
was present along with this belief an- 
other one equally ancient and rather 
more scriptural, according to which 


creation in the beginning was largely 


potential. According to this the im- 
press of the Creator was given once 
for all, and under its power the actual 
formation and unfolding of natural 
things was even yet continuing—the 
creation occurring largely through the 
operation of secondary causes as an 
evolution process. 

In the fourth century of our era, St. 
Basil in the eastern church declared 
that in the beginning at thé command ° 
of God the waters and earth were gift- 
ed with productive powers, and that 
the same command which gave this 
generative power to the earth in the 
beginning should be effective until the 
end of the world. St. Gregory of Nyssa 
held practically the same views. In 
the western church St. Augustine held 
still more free and positive opinions 
in this direction and completely op- 
posed the current of belief as to a crea- 
‘tion “like that by which a toy maker 
|brings into existence a box of play- 
things.” “To suppose that God formed 
man from the dust with bodily hands is 
very childish. God neither formed 
man with bodily. hands nor did he 
breathe upon him with throat and 
lips.” He advocated the growth doc- 
trine and argued that even though liv- 
ing things come into being from other 
substanees or things, God is none the 
|less their creator as the u'timate au- 
| thor of the productive power accord- 
\ing to which or as a result of which 
|the beings arose. This productiveness 
|/was involved potentially in the prim- 
ary creation. 

This view of the creation gathered 
|strength in the following centuries 
jamong churchmen and others. To 
many churchmen it appealed because 
‘it removed a difficulty furnished by 
|the account of the f'ood and ark. The 
number of animals known to exist had 
|/become so large that, though grounds 
were found for doubling and trebling 
‘or enlarging to any actually feasible 
‘degree the dimensions of the ark, it 
Was seen to be impossible that the 
vessel or a hundred such could house 
|two of each kind; and it was thought 
|humanly impossible that Adam could 
have given names to sO many crea- 
‘tures. The difficulties were at once re- 
|moved by the view that only a limited 
number of forms were created in the 
beginning, and that from these or from — 
;the earth the others had subsequently 
|taken origin, through the operation of 
| divinely imparted power or through 
jan evo'ution. In the twelfth century 
\St. Lombard accepts and elaborates 
| this doctrine and urges particu’arly 


hed! all 


things were neverthstess 


ee 


brought into being through the word 
of God either directly or virtually. 
Some men believed and supported the 
view from scripture, that all the lower 
organisms were originated through 
natural causes, and that man ‘only was 
separately and directly created. 

With the Revival of Learning or 
Renaissance men again came to ob- 
serve and study and learn from Nature 
directly. As a result of systematic 
observation and experiment the basis 
for the belief in the spontaneous orig- 
in of living things from lifeless which 
had prevailed from the earliest times 
came to be questioned, and in the sev- 
en‘eenth century wzs practically dis- 
eredited. Men came to accept the view 
that life comes only from life. This 
resulted in the view that in the evolu- 
tion process new beings must have 
come only from other living things. All 
living beings had sprung directly from 
the limited number created directly in 
the beginning. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury and during most of the eighteenth 
it became genera'ly accepted by the- 
ologians and scientists alike that all 
c‘osely related species had had a com- 
mon genetic origin from a single an- 
cestral form. A limited number of 
types were created in the beginning 
from which all others had descended 
and varied. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century Benoist de Maillet 
advocated what Aristotle had done so 
long before, the theory that all existing 
forms had originated from pre-existing 
and different species. 

It was in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century that the doctrine of spe- 
cial creation in its rigid form first 
came to be regarded as an element in 
Christian orthodoxy. The Swedish 
botanist Linnaeus, who himself as a 
young man had shared the prevalent 
belief in the transformation of species, 
later devised an effective method for 
naming species scientifically, the so- 
ealled binominal system which is still 
in use and for which its author is 
chiefly famous. Students came to him 
from all parts of the world; and a re- 


sult of his teaching to these was a 


tremendous impulse toward the 
study of species, which accordingly 
took on a dignity and importance they 
had not had before. Linnaeus came 
soon to enunciate the dogma that each 
existing species was created as such 
with all its distinguishing features, 
and that there were upon the earth 
today just as many species as had been 
thus independently created in the be- 
ginning. There was something in the 


preeiseness of that age ,“its exaltation 
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of law, its cold passion for a stable 
and measured universe, its cold denial, 
its cold affirmation of the power of 
God, a God of ice,” that made the more 
rigid thought of Linnaeus concerning 
living forms especially acceptable, and 


{ 


accounts in large part for the rapidity 
with which it became almost univers- 
ally received and so interwoven with 
the thought of Christianity as to be 
considered biblical in origin, a view 
without rational justification. Thus 
the opinion of a naturalist was adopted 
by the churchmen in the form of the 
doctrine of special creation as it has 
existed in the more recent times. 
While the Linnaean dogma thus 
came to be widely accepted there were 


some who held evolution to be the only 
rational explanation of the phenomena 
with which we are confronted in the 
living world. The brilliant Frenchman 
Buffon worked out a clear theory of 
evolution which, however, he was early 
forced to forsake through the pressure 
brought to bear by the theological fac- 
ulty at Paris. Others who forcibly con- 
tended for evolution were Goethe 


(1790) in Germany, an ardent 
and brilliant advocate, Eras- 
mus Darwin (1794) in Eng- 


in 1802, presented a fully elaborated 
theory with definite views as to the 
factors in the process. Finally La- 
marck (1744-1829) developed what is 
justly regarded as the first presenta- 
tion of the complete modern theory of 
evolution. But the proportion of fact 
to speculation was too small, and when 
Cuvier brought his great knowledge 
and authority against the theory it was 
for a time completely checked in 
France. But Cuvier himself showed 
that the Linnaean dogma must be radi- 


ed that large numbers of animals had 
lived which no longer exist, but which 
were found in the earth’s crust as fos- 
sils, large numbers of which he him: 
self had excavated and restored. Hence 
he brought forth the doctrine of a se- 
ries of creations between which there 
was no continuity. The earth having 
been fully inhabited was at the end of 
each period subjected to a great cata- 
clysm by which all forms of life were 
swept out of existence. An entirely 
new creation then followed, to be in 
turn ended by another cataclysm and 
so on. It was soon forced upon geo- 
logists, however, that no such catastro- 
phes had occurred, but that changes 
in the earth’s crust had been gradual. 


Furthermore, a vast number of facts 


among the students of Nature always | 


land, and Treviranus in France, who! 


cally modified; for he had demonstrat-| - 


1% 


3 


as to the geologica’ history and geo- 
graphical distribution af animals, as to 
their comparative anatomy and _ de- 
velopment, were being accumulated 
which seemed inconsistent with any 
other theory than tuat of a common 
descent for all living things. The re- 
sult was that when Spencer and Dar- 
win and Wallace presented the theory 
of evolution in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century upon a_ thoroughly 
scientific basis, it met with rapid and 
almost universal acceptance among 
|men of science, who saw in it the key 
to a thousand problems that had vexed 
them in their different special fields 
and for which no cther explanation has 
ever been found. To be sure Agassiz 
made a last stand for special creation, 
modifying again extensively Cuvier’s 
views; but in vain, for the tremendous 
crowd of new facts shattered his 
theory irreparably so that not one of 
his many students has been able to 
follow him. In the last fifty years the 
theory of descent has been subjected 
to such a test as has never been given 
to any other scientific theory; but 
through this it stands out c'’earer and 
stronger than ever, insomuch that it 
has rightly to be considered the best 
demonstrated of all scientific laws. 
The factors concerned in the process 
have not been elucidated, and are sub- 
ject of controversy; but the fact of 
evolution in the organic world is no 
longer considered open to question, and 
is the basis of all productive work in 
|biology today. As Pres. Jordan states 
it: “All contrary hypotheses have 
|long since ceased to work. The theory 
/of evo'ution as the method of creation 
(of species is as well attested as the 
|theory of gravitation. All biological 
investigation must assume it; without 
‘it such investigations are impossib’e. 
No naturalist whose studies 
;give him the right of an opinion on 
| the origin of species, now ho'ds the old 
‘notion of the separate creation of each 
| Species and its organs.” 

| What, in the meantime, has been the 
ecm of opinion with reference to 
‘evolution among theologians? It has 
been shown how among them the Lin- 
naean theory came to take firm hold. 
Finally, when the old and familiar doc. 
|trine of evolution was put forward in 
[the middle of the nin*eenth century 
upon a scientific basis, theological be- 
‘ief had become so set and deve’oped 
‘about the Linnaean dogma of special 
}creation that the churchmen, as before 
indicated, vigorously assailed the evo- 
}lution theory in its new dress with its 


indication of control by natural law 


and processes as nothing short of pure]. 


materialism. But the theologians after 
the first onslaught began gradually to 
see that they had been guilty of a great 
‘olly, and that the establishment of 
the’ doctrine could have nothing to do 
tundamentally with the essentials of 
their faith. Today it is not only ac- 
cepted by nearly all educated and en- 
lightened Christians, but it is by theia 
wrought with great power into the 
higher and more beautiful construction 
of Christianity. 

While the theory of descent seemed 
for « time to many to do away with 
creation and the necessity of a Creator 
alrogether, the same thing has been 
true of various other laws of nature 
at the time of their first effective 
enunciation. That the earth is spheri- 
cal. that the sky is not made of metal, 
thal the earth moves about the sun, 
that it is very old, that granite and re- 
iated rocks had once been in a moiten 
state. that Jerusalem is not at the pre- 
cise cenier of the earth’s surface as 
stated by Hzekial—each of these views 
in turn was shown to be unscriptural 
and was thought to militale against 
religion and was accordingly opposed 
for a time by Christian theologians. 
Thus with reference to the motion of 
the earth Father Inchofer wrote in 
1631: “The opinion of the earth’s mo- 
tion is of all heresies the most abomi- 
nable, the most pernicious, the most 
scandalous; argument against the im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence of 
God, and the incarnation should be 
sooner tolerated than an argument to 
prove that the earth moves.” And 
Luther says: ‘People give ear to an 
upstart astrologer: who strove to show 
that the earth revolves this 
fool wishes to reverse the entire 
science of astronomy .. . but 
Scripture tells us that Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still and not 
the earth but certain men 
have concluded that the earth moves 
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: now it is want of honesty and 
decency to assert such notions public- 
ly and the example is pernicious. It is 
the part of a good mind to accept the 
truth as revealed by God and to ac- 
quiesce in it.” 

As a further example, the law of 
gravitation may be cited. This is 
something so different from the views 
that had prevailed up to the time of its 
enunciation that it seemed to “remove 
God from the course of Nature.” 
There is no room for doubt that the 
establishment of this law was the chief 
ground of the widespread scepticism of 
the eighteenth century; and the emin- 
ent sceptics, such as Voltaire, did not 
fail to make seemingly effective use 
of it in their efforts to justify them- 
selves and to undermine faith. It 
seemed to many to establish the self- 
sufficiency of the universe and to ren- 
der untenable the view that it was sus- 
tained by God.-: Yet we have now so 
thoroughly adjusted ourselves to the 
idea of gravitation as a means of sus- 
tentation in the universe that Chris- 
tians could not think of going back to 
the narrower, indefinite, and mysteri- 
ous views of the earlier period and feel 
that their religion and ground for faith 
have been much strengthened rather 
than weakened by the new concption. 

Thus it is clear that evolution is not 
alone among the teachings of science 
which have been looked upon immedi- 
ately following their first general es- 
tablishment or promulgation as sub- 
stantiating Naturalism. A little 
thought shows, in fact, that the rela- 
tionship of the doctrine to Naturalism 
is precisely the same as that of any 
other law of nature. It is in exactly 
the same position as gravitation; and 
one is the equivalent of Naturalism no 
more than the other. Evolution does 
not add at all to the general argument 
for Naturalism. It is merely the latest 
link in the same chain that science 
from the first has been forging. From 


the beginning science has been reveal- 
ing law and order in Nature; evolution 
in effect merely extends what had 
been established and universally ac- 
cepted for the inorganic in its asser- 
tion of a reign of order and law in 
the living world. Just as we passed 
through the crises involved in the en- 
unciation of the rotundity and move- 
ments of the earth, and of gravitation, 
and emerged in every way lifted and 
strengthened, so we have nearly left 
forever behind the uncomprehending 
opposition that has flooded and raged 
about evolution. A settled calm has ap_ 
peared and only here and there do 
we yet feel the weakened impact of a 
far-reflected wave, coming to where 
one by one the few remaining members 
Or an opposition a generation late say 
with Archdeacon Farrer: “We should 
consider it disgraceful and humiliat- 
ing to try to shake it (evolution) by an 
ad captandum argument, or by a clap- 
trap platform appeal to the unfathom- 
able ignorance and wnlimited arro- 
gance of a prejudiced assembly. We 
should blush to meet it with an anath- 
ema or sneer.” Those who feel the 
pressure of the wave echo again the 
far-brought words of Dr. Ryle: “To sup- 
|/pose that a person must either re- 
/nounce his confidence in the achieve- 
iments of scientific research or aban- 
don his faith in Scripture is a mon- 
strous perversion of Christian free- 
dom.” When we gee men still so un- 
happily bound with prejudice and tra- 
dition that they are blind to the beau- 
ties and light of the grandest concep- 
tion that science has yet won for man, 
we sorrow, and in sympathy again re- 
call the plea that the unhappy Castelli 
made to the pope who was about to 


inflict punishment upon Galileo for his 
earth: “Your Holiness, nothing that 
can be done can now hinder the earth 
from moving.” 


demonstration of the movements of the’ 


